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FOR THE GUARDIAN. 
AN ADDRESS 


A PRECEPTOR TO HIS AUDITORS AND PUPILS ON THE DAY 
OF ANNUAL EXAMINATION, OCTOBER 14TH, 1822. 


The present occasion, my friends, is extremely interest- 
ing and pleasing. In a country, where learning is duly ap- 
preciated, where morality and religion shine w ith j increasing 
brightness, nothing, perhaps, can be witnessed, which af- 
fords more solid and permanent delight, than the expansion 
of the infant mind ; nothing afiords more heartfelt joy, than 
to see youth trained up in the way they should go. The 
transactions of this day magnify their importance, “when we 
consider that the pupils in your presence are assembled to 
shew you the little stock of improvement they have been en- 
abled to acquire, during the preceding year. When we re- 
flect on the accidents to which human life is exposed ; and 
when we reflect that our lives are extremely uncertain in 
this world of sickness, pain, sorrow and death ; and, at the 
same time, eye the hand of that infinitely benevolent and 
wise Being, who has brought so many of us to see this day, 
the occasion of which, we find, is interesting in various re- 
spects beyond expression. 

Literary anniversaries, from their nature, always command 
interest. They are entitled to the respect of age, to the at- 
tention and ardor of youth. They successfully solieit the 
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presence of the gay, the thoughtless, the wise, the ignorant. 

the rich andthe poor. All characters express their fondness 
for becoming spectators at a show, where the Muses are to 
be present. ‘* Science and literature,” said the late Fisher 

Ames, on his way to Harvard Commencement, “ are the on- 
ly objects of attention, which exert themselves beyond their 
own peripheries. See the clouds of dust arising from every 
street, from every by-way , which leads to the seat of Apollo ! 
Hear the thongs crack o’er the sprightly coursers, and the 
carriages r rattling over the pavements ! this is the commo- 
tion of science! I like the din of the day! [ like the dust 
which arises!’ If these, my friends, were the feelings of the 
scholar, one of the greatest geniuses of our country, they arc 
the feelings which we ought to cultivate, cherish and promote. 
These are the feelings which light ap emulation in the young 
and tender mind. ‘These are feelings which originate and 
foster that laudable ambition, which is the very soul and life 
of literary improvement. These are the feelings of those 
whose minds are of no ordinary standard ; not confined to a 
select few ; they are common among the great and good of 
every age; they are the feelings of the saint. 

Exhibitions and examinations of some sort have their or- 
igin in antiquity, extremely remote. The Trojan games 
may be considered a spectacle of this kind, where attic wit 
was often drawn forth in all the keenness of satire ; where 
both the energies of body and mind were to be tested ; where 
the exploits of strength, dexterity, speed, military renown, 
naval contest, each in their turns, were displayed. Nor 
were the garlands of fame merely devoted to youthful com- 
petition,—age and manhood, often, very often, became 
champions within the walls of the palestra. Age and 
manhood are seldom wearied in their struggles for lite- 
rary excellence. And the examples of wisdom and ecx- 

erience are held out for the encour agement of youth to bring 
into life and action the tender mind, and direct the thoughts 
to a contemplation of those objects, which are becoming the 
character of beings destined to exist for ever. 

Parliamentary debates, congressional messages and 
speeches, political addresses, anniversary orations and dis- 
courses, and civil, judicial proceedings, have always pre- 
sented the aspect ‘of exhibitions—have always excited # 
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thirst fer literary renown, and displayed those talents of 
promise, which have invariably met the approbation of the 
muses. Nor, perhaps, should I be thought extravagant, 
were I to remark that the exercises, the devotions , the offer- 
ings of the sanctuary, which return with every ’ Christian 
Sabbath, are the best kind of exhibition with w hich we are 
ncequainted here below; where the finest feclings of the 
speaker, followed by his audience, are offered up to the Gov- 
ernor of the Universe—where the perfections of the Lamb ot 
— are celebrated in the sacred song—where the depraved 

‘art, if susceptible of any impression, is convicted of mora! 
voll ution—-and where redeeming love is commemorated around 
the table of the Lord by a participation of the consecrated 
bread and wine. But, my triends, well am I aware that our 
philosophical enquiries and mental researches arise from im- 
proper motives. We desire to be wise for our own gratill- 
cation. We are the beings of self. Disguise it as we may, 
we are tie beings of self. Selfis our idol. And our pride 
never finds a keener relish, than when we outstrip our neigh- 
bours in what may, with emphasis, be styled human wis- 
dom or worldly sagacity. O that God would come down, 
and revise, and correct our little displays of knowledge and 
improvement ! that he would grant us some of the quicken- 
ing rays of the divine spirit to warm, enlighten and enliven 
our cold hearts—to teach us what we are—and to lead our 
souls to the abode of the blessed ! 

Great, indeed, should be the effect of exhibitions and ex- 
aminations on the public mind. And, perhaps, in most in- 
stances, the effect is great. And the public mind has, also, 
an influence on examinations. Youth exhibit to be instruct- 
ed, corrected, and encouraged by age and experience. On 
these occasions, it becomes the duty of age and experience to 
point out what is faulty in each performance, and commend 
vhat is deserving. Such meetings—such seasons as the 
present, have their use, when they remind us, when they 
bring into view that erand, that solemn, that awful day ot 

vamination, when the ‘whole human race will be assembled : 

hen each individual must answer for himself such questions 

is «dial be propounded by an Instructor, infinitely power- 
fal, wise and good. These precious seasons may, also, sug- 
cest to us the propriety of examining our own hearts, dails 
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and hourly, to ascertain whether all is well within. With 
sucit views of the subject, we may make some improvement, 
and aid. and assist others in the pursuit of that course, which 
leads to the gates of glory—to the abodes of the just made 
pericct. 

And now. my dear pupils, I present myself once more to 
you. It must be the last time I can address you the pre- 
sent scuson: anct it is extremely unlikely that I shall ever 
mect you all together again in this life ; of course, I wish to 
say something, which may be of mutual service to us the lit- 
ile time we have to continue this side the crave. 

In ail our exertions for human knowledge, in the warmt) 
ard industry we may display i our preparations for public ex- 
amination, we should always remember from whom we de- 
rive our strength and support. Ifthe glory of God be the 
moving eause of action, we shall surely acquire that inform- 
ation of the arts and sciences, whieh will make us useful to 
men, and happy in ourseives. liowever great and extcnsive 
may be our progress in ¢lassteal lore ; whatever pains we 
may bestow m ornamenting our external ; appearance, still it 
the heart be neglected, uncultivated, unimproved, and unre- 
newed, we shall be as * the sounding brass and tinkling cym- 
Bal.” Piety, devotion, the morning and evening sacrifice 
trom the altars of the young will always arise as the sweet- 
est incense before the throne of God. We are ti ght, my 
young triends, we are taught in our Bibles to ask, 1f we w vould 
receive; to seck. if we would find 3 to knock, if we would 
have it opened. Now, how can we expect a blessing on our 
studies, unless we ask for it—unless we seek it? And what 
good will our learning do us, if it be not blest ?) And vainly 
may we expect the door of divine grace opened to our souls, 
unless we make use of the appointed means. ‘These remé ks, 
L believe, are from the heart; and it is my earnest desire 
they may find admittance into the hearts of those whom I 
now address, not to go out again, like the hasty spark from 
the flint, which is gone, as soon as it is seen. 4 

I have already intimated that human affairs are uncertain. 
Worldly interest is extremely uncertain. Health is uncer- 
tain, very much so. Friends, the sweets of earthly enjoy- 
ment are uncertain. Life, precious life, heaven's best gift, 
is uneertain as the wind which blows. Scarce a minnte 
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passes which does not witness the exit of some one of the 
human family. Heaven forbid, that amidst all our prepa- 
rations for exhibitions, to be heard, and seen of men, we 
should find no time for seriousness and reflection ; no time 
to commune with and examine our own hearts ; notime to pre- 
pare for that infinitely important, soul-interested exhibition 
and examination, when the Lamb of God shall descend in 
the clouds of heaven, a righteous and an all-seeing Judge, 
and, when all earthly scenes shall pass away, to be no more 
for ever. Heaven forbid it, we should not improve the wise 
and just admonitions of divine Providence, which shew us, 
so plainly shew us, the mutability of human felicity and re- 
pose. ‘To-day we may think we are sailing securely on the 
highest waves of prosperity; yet, to-morrow, alas! to-mor- 
row may find us in mourning, in sackcloth and ashes! 'To- 
day, how pleasant, fair and beautiful the prospect ! 


“ The heart beats glad !” 


our friends around us are smiling in peace and plenty! we 
think our mountain stands strong! But to-morrow we may 
awake and behold the scene changed ! our mountain is no 
more ! and our plain is as Sodom and Gomorrah ! 

These reflections, my dear friends and pupils, naturally 
bring before us, once more, our anniversary employments of 
1818. Many of youremember the choice soul,* who took a 
distinguished part with us on that occasion—the pride of 
fond parents—the beloved of her instructors—one of the 
bright ornaments of her sex ! Soon, indeed, were her prepa- 
rations made for the final examination, which I have men- 
tioned more than once in this address! Soon, indeed, were 
her songs in our earthly temples exchanged for those, and 
those only of redeeming love! But, we need not go back so 
far! And here permit me to use the language of the father of 
dramatic poetry ;—My friends, 


“ If you have tears, prepare to shed them now !” 


* Miss Sarah Hidden, daughter of Rev. Samuel Hidden, of 
Tamworth, N. H. 
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You have not forgot! no, you have not forgot! you do aif 
remember the fair, the blooming, the lovely Mary Eliza- 
beth,* who stood one of the first, in the foremost rank of lit- 
erary excellence, one year ago, this very day; here, in this 
house, dedicated to science, and consecrated to devotion ! 
And, now you may see the grass nodding over her grave! 
What, I say, may be read in the countenances of many whe 
hear me; and it may be felt by all who have hearts to mourn 
the untimely departure of a youth of so much promise, and se 
much hterary worth. 


Why so soon, a plant so fair and tender 
Met the scythe of death, He only knows, who 
Appoints the destinies of men. 


I do not bring such spectacles of woe before you for any 
other purpose than that we may keep the latter end of our 
days in view; that we may spend them in the ways of wis- 
dom ;-that when the grim messenger knocks at our doors, 
we may de prepared to leave this state of trial with joy, and 
commence our voyage on the boundless ocean of eternity, 
with well grounded hopes in the King of kings, and Lord of 
Lords. A. 


AN EXAMPLE OF EARLY PIETY, 
IN THE LIFE AND DEATH OF BETSEY K. MERRILL. 


This amiable youth was the daughter of Mr. Ashbel and 
Mrs. Betsey Merrill of Castleton, Vt. She was born Oct. 
19, 1813, was healthy until about 4 months old, when she 
was attacked with an epidemic fever. ‘T’wice during this fe- 
ver, she was thought to be in the struggles of death, but it plea- 
sed God to spare her for further sufferings and the manifesta- 
tron of his grace. After this, she never enjoyed good health. 
At the age of two years she was brought near the borders 
of the grave by drinking through mistake a large dose of Cor- 
rosive sublimate. At the age of 3 years she broke her collar 








* Daughter of Dr. Oliver Griswold, of Fryeburg, Maine. 
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bone, and dislocated the shoulder by a fall. Hfelp was not 
obtained until the 5th day, which rendered the replacement 
of parts extremely painful. They were again displaced afte: 
the 10th day, which rendered another operation necessary ; 
yet, but in one instance, did she suffer a groan to escape her 
lips, while the big tear and profuse sweat ran down her cheeks. 
When 5 years of age, her nose was broken, which ever after 
afiected her speech ; in short, there were but a few days from 
the cradle to the grave, in which she was not afilicted with 
disease. Yet on all occasions she was a pattern of patience 
and resignation. 

Her feelings were tender and delicate ; frequently would she 
remind her brother that insects were the work of God, that 
there was room enough for them both, and that it was wick- 
ed to inflict unnecessary pain on the meanest creature. At 
the age of 2 years she learned Dr. Watts’ Shorter Cate- 
chism and many other select sentences. When 3 years of age 
she committed several hymns ; she was particularly fond of 
those of a sympathetic kind, and those that speak of the suf- 
ferings of Christ, and would often speak of them with tears, 
that they were to save such a poor sinner as herself.” About 
this time, she heard of the death of a cousin, a girl six. years 
of age ; she was much affected and anxiously inquired if she 
was prepared to die. At this period, she manifested some 
concern for her own soul, but it apparently wore off in a de- 
gree. She never had a taste for plays and parties, but was 
much attached to books especially the Bible. She was nev- 
er known in the least degree, intentionally , to swerve from the 
truth. In the fall of 1819, she was again sensibly impressed 
with a sense of the wickedness of her heart and her need of 
a Saviour. The following were the means of her awakening. 
She was repeating with her brother, the answer, in the cate- 
chism, to the question, “ what is the third commandment ?” 
She gave the answer and then burst intotears. Her mother 
asked her the cause of her weeping. She replied, “lam so wick- 
ed, I am afraid God will send me to hell ; if father and mother 
do not know how wicked I am, God knows, and he will not 
suffer the wicked to escape his righteous judgments; I 
wish my father was here to pray for me.” She was told by 
her mother, that she must pray for herself ; she answered, “ I 
tear [ am so wicked God will not bear my prayer.” By her 
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request Dea. M was sent for to pray with her. His 
prayer and conversation seemed to relieve her mind, and 
from this time she manifested an increasing attachment 
to religious society. She became very attentive to pious con- 
versaiion, and anxious to understand what she read and 
heard. She appeared to be much in serious meditation, in 
which she was often affected to tears, and, on being asked 
the cause, would answer that she was a great sinner, and 
that she was afraid she did not love God as she ought. 

In 1818, she commenced attending the Sabbath school. 
Her time was carefully improved in learning the scriptures 
and select hymns. ‘T he preceptor observ ed, that she aston- 
ished them all, both by the extent and correctness of her 
recitations. 

Atthe age of 6 years, she began the piece work of two 
quilts, which she said she hoped to finish at the age of 10. 
One was designed for Indian Children, the other for some 
mission family, but it pleased the Lord that she should leave 
this labour of love unfinished, to begin, as we hope, the more 
exalted employment of praise in his presence. 

In 1819, observing her brother much elated with the pre- 
paration for thanksgiving, she reproved him, s saying, “perhaps 
we shall not live till to mor row, and if we do, it is not good 
victuals, but a thankful heart to God for all his mercies, that 
he requires.” 

The following spring she awoke a girl of an adult age who 
slept with her, and inquired if she loved God and Jesus 
Christ ; her answer was she did not know. Betsey replied, I 
hope I ‘do, and continued to speak of the love of God and the 
Saar, and the wickedness of her own heart, as long as she 
could keep the girl awake. She would frequently inquire of 
her brother, after he had retired to rest, if he could go to sleep 
without saying his prayers, and would reprove him, in gentle 
terms for the neglect of what she esteemed his duty and priv- 
iege. 

March 3, 1821, after reading in the Guardian, some calcu- 
Jations on thesum of money that might be raised for mission- 
ary purposes, by keeping a juvenile charity box in each 
town in the state of Connecticut, she inquired of her mother 
if there was any such box kept in this place. Being answer- 
ed in the negative, she inquired, who would be the most suit- 
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uble person to keep one ; she was told Mr. 8. the minister. 
She then requested permission to send a box to Mr. 8. for 
that purpose. Her request being complied with, she sent the 
box and her money, with a desire that Mr. 8. would tell the 
children of the parish, how much good might be done, if they 
would save the money which they expend for trifles, and put 
it in the missionary box ; this she did atter this time as long 
as she lived. The avails of her toys, presents and school 
tickets, she appropriated to the service of Christ. On one 
eccasion having received half a pound of maple sugar as a 
present, she immediately sold it and put the avails into the 
treasury of the Lord. This was more pleasant than honey 
fo her natural taste. 

Just before her sickness in July, she exhorted her brother 
to ** set out in the ways of religion,” continuing, “Choose you 
this day whom you will serve. If you misimprove your 
privileges and for get what has been said to you, God will 
not forget it in the day of judgment.” She observed, she 
had chosen whom she would serve ; being asked whom, she 
answered, God, and said she hoped she should not be left to 
jall into sin. 

On Tuesday, July 17, she was taken suddenly with a vi-. 
olent inflammation of the lungs and bowels, w hich coritinu~ 
ed for 8 days with much severity. On Thursday ‘she re- 
quested that the Rev. Mr. S. might be sent for: be came, 
but she was too feeble to converse much. He asked if she 
thought she should recover ? she answered. “ No, sir.’ He 
inquired if she thought herself prepared to die ? she rephied, 

* Lam afraid not.” On inquiring what he should pray for ? 
she said, “ A new heart.” ‘The next Sabbath she request- 
ed public prayers. ‘The inquiry was made by her mother, if 
she wished prayers for her recovery ? She answered, “ no, 
mother, not so much as for a new heart.” Several christian 
friends called to see her and prayed with her but her ex- 
treme distress and weakness prevented her conversing much 
with them. 

When her disorder was at the worst, her stomach being 
covered with blisters, a little girl came round the bed heal- 
thy and active ; Betsey looked at her wishfully and then at 
her mother ; ‘O mother,” said she, “I wish,” and then 
Lgultered and stopped speaking. Her mother asked what 
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she was going to say; she replied, “I was going to wis! 
that I could be well, run about like other children and be a- 
ble to help mother, and not make so much trouble ; but it 
would be wicked to wish it, for it is not God’s will; if it 
was, [should be well, therefore I will not wish it.” She 
spoke these last words with a peculiar emphasis, and a coun- 
tenance highly expressive of resignation. 

At another time her mother went to her bed-side, after 
she had been still and quiet for some time, with her eyes 
closed ; she found a smile, like that ofa serene joy, depicted 
on her countenance. She asked Betsey, if she had been a- 
sleep? She said, “No mother, I have been thinking how 
good the Lord is, that he has spared my life so long, 
and eased my pain so much; and how much greater pain 
Christ suffered tov raise such a poor sinner as I am, and J 
have been thanking him for it.” 

On the 8th day it pleased God to bless the means used for 
her relief, so far as to mitigate her disorder. Her precious 
life was spared a few days longer, and it seemed as if she 
was given back in answer to parental prayers. Her father 
was At a creat distance from home, and hearing of her sick- 
ness, it was his greatest anxiety and ardent prayer, that she 
might be spared at least, that he might see his beloved child 
again. His request was granted: for on his return she was 
apparently recovering. After she was able to walk and 
read, her mother one day heard her sobbing, and inquired 
the cause ; she answered, “ I am afraid I do not love God 
well enough to go to heaven.” She was asked by her moth- 
er, if she loved God any ? She answered, “I hope I do, God 
is very good to me—I pray that I may have a new heart. 
Her mother asked her if she prayed for any but herself + 
She answered, “ Yes, I pray for father and mother; I pray 
‘or brother A. and little sister E.” and she also mentioned sev- 
eral other friends, that they may have new hearts and be sa- 
ved. She was asked, whether, if she could be as free from 
pain in hell as in heaven, that she thought she could be as 
happy there; she answered, “T could not be happy, where 
f must hear the name of God blasphemed ; I should choose 
to go to heaven, where God is, and all the saints and angels, 
and hear them sing praises to God.” The question was ask- 
ed by her mother, from whom she had rather be separated, 
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her parents or her Maker? She burst into tears, and said, 
‘‘Q mother, you have asked me a hard question, [ cannot 
answer it. I want to goto heaven where God is, and have 
father and mother go there also ; but I am afraid I cannot, 
for how can I hate father and mother and brother and sister, 
and Christ says, unless we do, we cannot be his disciples.” 
After the passage was explained, she was satisfied and ap- 
peared happy. 

She would frequently reprove her brother for improper 
conduct on the Sabbath ; asking him if he had forgotten the 
fourth commandment. The day she was taken sick in July, 
her brother came in, and finding her in distress, thought to 
cheer her by reciting what he had read in a book, which was 
this; “God made man, and man made money,” &c. she 
begged him to stop, and said, I cannot bear to hear it, for it 
is wicked, it is taking the name of God invain. At another 
time she reproved her brother A. for something which she 
thought improper in his conduct ; and asked him if he did 
not know that God saw him. He asked in a jesting man- 
ner if she would preach to him; but she continued, “ wheth- 
er you realize it or not, God does see you, and he not only 
sees you, but he knows even your most secret thoughts, he is, 
every where present 3” then repeated, 


‘‘ In forest, shades and silent plains, 
Where feet have never trod, 

There in majestic power he reigns 
An ever present God.” 


Adding, “ Ithink I shall ever remember the presence of 
God as long as I live, and I hope you will.” 

She frequently sung the hymn, “ O Jesus my Saviour, to 
thee I submit,” &c. She had also many other favorite hymns 
committed to memory ; and many texts which excited her 
attention, bear, in her Bible, the marks of her pencil, and 
remain as a memorial of her good judgment and devotional 
feelings. A few days before her last sickness, when in 
conversation with her mother, she exclaimed, “ O mother, 
how much Christ suffered to save such poor sinners as Iam, 
and ought we not tolove him? I cannot bear to think how 
he was abused and crucified! I think if I had lived so long 
ago, I should have leved him.” She then sung the hymn. 
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‘What are our best delights on earth, 
Compared to those on high.” &c. 


About this time, she wished to put her money into thi 
missionary box, although the quarter had not expired, yet 
she said she wanted to put it insoon, for perhaps she should 
not have another opportuuity. She was carried to Mr. 8.. 
and give him her tax, together with the avails of her sugar. 
Two days before her fatal relapse, having received a present 
of ten cents, she requested permission of her mother to de- 
vote it to the missionary box, for the next quarter, if she 
should live so long. 

On the 29th of August, she heard the bell toll, and said, 
‘** Perhaps the next time it tolls it may be for me.” O mel- 
ancholy presage! ‘The second day after, she was taken with a 
relapse which bafiled all human skill, and after enduring the 
most severe pain and distress, for two days and a half, with- 
out a groan, and scarcely a struggle, she breathed out her 
soul, at 3 0 ’ clock, Lord’s day, Sept. 2, 1821, in the eighth 
year of her age. 

During the short time of her last sickness, her friends were 
so busily. employed in relieving her sufferings, that they did 
not attempt to converse much with her on ‘the subject of 
death; nor were they, or the physicians aware that her dis- 
solution was so near. 

Thus ended the life of a dear child of God, a lamb of 
Christ’s flock, who through much tribulation entered into 
the Redeemer’s kingdom, and now inherits the promise, 
Go, beloved youth, and do likewise. 

It is proper to observe, that it was by earnest solicitations, 
that the parents of the deceased were’ induced to make the 
communications from which the preceding memoir was com- 
piled, with the intention of its appearing in print. The wri- 
ter woul’ observe, that, as he was her physician, he had 
personal knowledge of many facts, related of the subject of 
the narrative ; and it is his sincere hope and prayer that both 
children and parents may profit by them; he can assure 
them that the hopeful piety of the deceased was the greatest 
solace of that sorrow, which he felt on parting with so dear a 
charge. ‘ Blessed are the dead, who die in the Lord.” 


[Evangelical Monitor. 
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FOR THE GUARDIAN. 
THINK OF THE POOR HEATHEN ! 


My pEAR YouNG READERS, 


Permit me to invite your attention for a few moments 
to the situation of the poor heathen. A glowing picture is 
presented to our view, yet let us survey it. It will make us 
more thankful to our kind Father in heaven, for giving us 
our birth in this christian land. It will awaken the tender 
sympathies of our souls, and while we weep over the wretch- 
ed state ef millions of our race, who are flesh of our flesh, 
and bone of our bone, we shall feel a more ardent desire to 
impart to them, those heavenly hopes, which cheer our pil- 
grimage, through this darksome world. 

Miserable indeed is the condition of those, on whom the 
gospel has never shed its blessed light. Of the Pagans of 
Hindoston, Mr. Ward says :— Amongst these idolators no 
Bibles were found, no Sabbaths ; no congregating for reli- 
gious instruction in any form, no house for God; no God but. — 
a log of wood or a monkey 3; no Saviour but the Ganges ;._ 
no worship but that paid to abominable idols ; and that con- 
nected with dances, songs, and unutterable impurities.” 

How widely diiferent my young friends, must be the state 
of children in India, from yours. I have sometimes gazed 
with delight upon a little group of children, with happy 
countenances, ruddy cheeks, and lightsome steps, tripping 
along the path, that leads to the school room. There the 
kind instructor waits to receive his littlecharge. He teaches 
them to lift their little hands to heaven, for the blessing of 
the great Eternal. The holy word is read—the slender 
fingers are taught to guide the pencil, or the pen—the page 
of “knowledge i is unfolded—the unsleeping eye of vigilance 
watches every action, every word of the little auditory—the 
heart, and hand, and head, are unremittingly employed, in 
rearing them to life and immortality. Children of my coun- 
try! thus are you favoured, and my heart shall rejoice ; 
but O, forget not the poor heathen, whose children are stran- 
gers to such privileges. No house of religious instruction 


is erected for them. No good instructor leads their minds 
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to heaven and God ; they are sunk into the lowest depths of 
ignorance and superstition. Where the Bible does not un- 
fold its holy page, to teach men to be kind, tender-hearted, 
pitiful, and like the dear Saviour, meek, and lowly of heart, 
there, the dark and fiend-like passions of fallen man rage 
uncontroulled. Whose heart was not melted within him at 
a bare recital of the horrid barbarities practised by the sav- 
ages in our own country, particularly their treatment of those 
unfortunate wretches who have fallen into their hands as 
prisoners ; who have escaped the tomahawk and scalping 
knife, only to become victims of death in a more horrid form ? 
Think of the cannibal of the the South Sea Islands, feeding 
on human flesh—think of the Boschemen of Africa—a terror 
to all around them—actuated by passions more fierce than 
the tigers, which infest their own deserts. Think of the 
Ashantes, sacrificing human victims at all their great festi- 
vals—and a king of their country celebrating the death of his 
mother, by butchering no less 3000 human beings. 

And yet there are people, yes, there are people, who tell 
us “the heathen are happy; and ’tis a pity that missiona- 
' ries should be sent amongst them to disturb their quiet.” Ir 
horrid barbarity is happiness,—if self inflicted torture is 
happiness,—if vice in its most terrible form, and depravity 
unmasked, is happiness,—then, are they happy. 

On you, my beloved reader, the gospel sheds its brightest 
beams ; you go often to the house of instruction, to the 
sanctuary of your God, even the ving God ; your eyes see 
your teachers, the messengers of mercy to a ruined world; 
your ears hear their voices, sweet as the angelic strains, de- 
claring the easy terms on which you may obtain eternal life. 
O, will you not think much of those who sit in the region 
and shadow of death, enveloned in worse than Egyptian 
darkness ? 

Many of those sons and daughters of wretchedness, are 
conscious that they are sinners, conscious of their need of 
pardon ; and have some obscure notions of a future state of 
rewards and punishment. To obtain the pardon of their sins, 
therefore, they incessantly strive. For this, the Hindoo casts 
himself beneath the wheels of the car of the bloody Jugger- 
naut, rolls into a pit of fire prepared for his reception. For 
this, in his last moments he is carried to the banks of the 
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tsanges, to endure the scorching heat of a tropical sun by 
day, and the chilling dew by night. For this, the deluded 
widow, burns alive upon her husband’s funeral pile, or enters 
his dark grave, and allows herself to be suffocated, her own 
children treading down the earth, which covers her forever 
from the light of day. For this, the devotee is suspended in 
the air, by a hook thurst through the integuments of the 
hack ; or casts himself from a stave upon sharp Knives, in- 
serted in packs of cotton. For this, thousands undertake 
long and painful pilgrimages. For this, the Ganges, a river 
which can hardly be named without a thrill of horror, closes 

its sullen wave, over numberless living victims of supersti- 
tion : and for this, its banks are covered with human bones ! 
0, let humanity weep in bitterness of soul, over the millions 
of mankind, who, ignorant of the way of life, are going in 
rapid succession, into that awful eternity which perpetuates 
the destinies of man. Callous must be that heart, which 
does not melt in tender pity, at the painful idea ! 

Go to the death bed of one of these miserable beings, if 
indeed, he is allowed the poor comfort of a bed, in that tre- 
mendous hour. He knows he has offended the eternal spirit ; 
his sins stand in dire array ¢ against him, but refuge there i is 


none—no hopes of a blissful “immortality soften his dying . 


pillow—no pious friend approaches, to whisper in his ear, 
the news of salvation by the cross. Already the cold sweat 
of death bedews his face—his eyes grow dim—he feels that 
he is going—he knows not whither ! O would some mes- 
Senger of mercy even now appear, and tell him of that Sa- 
viour, who did a guilty world redeem, who tasted death for 
every man—what rapture would kindle in the eye of the 
dying Pagan ! What a smile of celestial glory would ani- 
mate his faded cheek ! Would not that heart upon which 
death had already laid his cold hand, bound with one warm 
clow of unutterable delight, ere its strings were torn asunder ! 
With what cheerfulness would he now descend into the dark 
valley of the shadow of death, believing on that Jesus who 
is mighty to save. But ah, I dream! he has heard of no 
Jesus ! in Pagan darkness he has lived—in Pagan darkness 
he dies! my God, he dies ! / 

My beloved young readers, do you commisserate the fate 
of the poor heathen ? Do you ask, what can be done ? Do 
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you ask what can childrendo? Lanswer, much. Much 
it is their duty to do—much they will do if their hearts are 
not frozen into apathy. ‘There are very few who may not 
do something. Where is the child so poor that he cannot 
give one cent in a week for this object ? This will amount 
to 52 cents ina year. A sum sufficient to purchase a Tes- 
tament for a heathen child—a Testament, of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ—a ‘Testament, whi ch will carry joy 
unspeakable, to a dying Pagan’s soul! Would all the child- 
ren in these United States, who are capable of feeling the 
importance of this subject, do but this; O, how far would it 
go towards meliorating the condition of the heathen. 

Is there a Juvenile Society in the place where you dwell, 


or any Society, which has for its object the promotion of 
this blessed cause ? be an active member of that Society, if 


your circumstances do not absolutely forbid it. When soli- 
ited to give something, donot turn away with cold indiffer- 
ence ; if you are not able to give much, be not ashamed to 
give a litthe—give it cheerfully, and make no excuse which 
you will not dare to offer, when you stand before the tribunal 
of God ! 

Young lads may cultivate a piece of land, or if this is im- 
practicable, devote half a day in a week, to the most profita- 
ble kind of work you are capable of doing, and put the avails 
into the missionary box. Misses may manufacture many 
little fancy articles, which may be converted into money. 
Those who are capable of doing only plain work, may knit 
socks, gloves, &c. The most influential of both sexes, 
should keep missionary boxes, in which they may trom time 
to time, deposit such small sums as they can spare, and 
invite their friends to do the same. 

Will any one cast an eye upon this page, who is an enemy 
to missions ? an enemy to that cause for which a Saviour 
bled—which angels contemplate with delight, and all holy 
beings strive to promote ? My beloved fellow pilgrims, let 
me beseech you, by the meekness and gentleness of Christ, 
not to fight against God. Do not plant thorns in your dying 
pillow ! Do not lie down in everlasting burnings ! Do thy- 
self no harm. This glorious work is God’s work—it will 
go on, till, finstead of here and there a spot of missionary 
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vround, which is like the garden of Eden, in the midst of a 
howling wilderness, the whole pagan world shall blossom 


like the rose. CORNELIA, 


THE DENIALS OF HIM WHO WOULD NOT DENY 
HIMSELF. 


{n a dirty, ruinous looking house, that stood in one of the 
back streets of a smoky town, there lived an elderly man of 
the name of Smith. Very few people knew, and fewer car- 
ed any thing about him ; yet it was impossible to pass his 
abode without noticing the broken window panes, mended 
with paper, or stuffed with rags; the wretched court-yard, 
overgrown with nettles, and bestrewed with fragments of 
earthenware ; the appearance of the whole bespeaking the 
sloth and misery of the owner. Smith himself, was not often 
visible, but occasionally he might be seen on a sun-shiny 
morning, leaning with his arms folded over the pales of his 
yard, basking in the heat like his old tabby cat. And some- 
times on a dark evening, his long, lean, shabby figure might 
be discerned hanging over a handful of fire in his rusty grate, 
It is true, that there are in every town individuals equally 
wretched and comfortless ; and it is also true, that in most, 
if not in every instance of the kind, there is more of fault 
than of misfortune. But, in the case of Smith, it is worthy 
of record, that he was a man remarkable for his relish for 
the good and agreeable things of life. Though he was 
wretched, he had certainly no taste for wretchedness ; 
though he was destitute of pleasure, pleasure was the thing 
he most desired. From his early childhood, his love of 
eratification was so great, that whenever an opportunity of- 
fered he never failed to avail himself of it, whether to do so 
were right or wrong, in season or out of season, he would de- 
ny himself no enjoyment then; by which means he is de- 
nied every enjoyment now. So improvident are the indul- 
gent, even in scorning the very things that are most valued 
by them. 

Smith was apprenticed to an honest trade, and he wanted 
not ability to become more than ordinarily expert in it. But 
whenever his master’s back was turned, he thought it more 
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agreeable to have a gossip over the fire with his fellow ap- 
prentices, to crack a pocket full of nuts, to play a game ot 
whist, to read a dirty novel, or even to sit resting his head 
on his hands over the bench, than to go on with his work. 
Thus, at the end of seven years, he left his master with an 
impertect knowledge of his business, an indifferent charac- 
ter, and worse than ail, desultory and idle habits. 

Now, if he had but so far denied himself while he was an 
apprentice, as to have applied diligently to his business, he 
might have earned money enough as a journeyman to pro- 
cure him all those comforts and enjoyments of which he was 
so fond. But instead of this, he was obliged to get work at 
low wages, when and where he could; so that he was poor, 
though he hated poverty, and he that was so fond of dainty 
fare, had many a scanty meal. 

Smith was fond of company, and had amongst his other 
partialities, a strong love of praise. He would not deny 
himself when an opportunity offered, the pitiful pleasure of fish- 
ing for a compliment, and of saying those little things to his 
own advantage, which always proved in fact to be to his own 
disadvantage. ‘Thus, amongst the most severe denials to 
which his want of self-denial exposed him, were the perpet- 
ual mortifications which vanity is sure to encounter. In- 
stead of being admired, Smith was ridiculed and pitied by 
his most discerning acquaintance ; and as he was poor, they 
took no pains to conceal their contempt. 

Having, as before hinted, read a great many worthless 
novels during his apprenticeship, his indolent mind was of- 
ten occupied in the injurious habit of castle building. ‘There 
was no handsome and gallant chevalier in old romance, no 
elegant and accomplished hero of modern tale, with whom 
this meagre, threadbare and dirty journeyman, would not at 
times identify himself ; “ who knows,” he would often think, 
* but I may one day happen of good luck, some do, and 
why should not I?” Those persons have always the highest 
expectations from luck, who are least disposed to make use 
of their cunning. ‘The many hours in every week that poor 
Smith sat dreaming over his hopes and his wishes for prosper~ 
ity, would have done a great deal well employed, to help him 
out of adversity. But it was much easier, he thought, to sit 
still and wish for wealth and honour, than to work hard for 
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competence and credit. At any rate, he would not, or, as he 
thought, he could not deny himself this unprofitable amuse- 
ment. Besides, he knew very well that the utmost diligence 
in his business would do no more than enable him to live with 
credit and comfort in his present rank of life ; and that did 
not at all meet the ideas of one who was so familiar with 
great names, and high life, as are all readers of fiction ; so 
he preferred to wait for the incalculably small chances of 
fortune, rather than to accept the certain rewards of indus- 
try. He thought the outside of a palace better than the in- 
side of a cottage. 

Every one who loves pleasure, knows how indispensable 
health is to the enjoyment of it; yet those who most value 
their ease, are generally the least careful in preserving it. Lit- 
tle acts of indulgence commonly introduce strong habits of in- 
temperance. ‘Thus, Smith quickly lost one of the great ad- 
vantages of honest poverty, health. Surely it must have 
been a great denial to one who was so fond of pleasure, to be 
always in pain! he had better have denied himself. 

It would not have been an easy thing to haye persuaded 
Smith in his youth, to commence a life of austerity, and sub- 
mit to the rigours of a monastic rule. ‘et, it may well be 
questioned whether the hardships, denials, and mortifi¢ations * 
to which his want of self-denial exposed him, were not less 
tolerable than those he would in that case have endured. For 
is not abstinence to be preferred to hunger? penance to 
pain ? retirement to obscurity ¢ concealment to contempt? 
Is there, then, much to choose between the wretched Smith 
in his ruinous tenement, and a monk in the cloisters of La 
Trappe? 

But how many people live in comfort and credit, who yet 
are little practised in the art of self-denial. If indulgence 
aloays reduced one to wretchedness and contempt, there 
would be nothing to be said for it. Nor is there any thing 
to be said for it, although the degrees of outward misery to 
which it subjects individuals are various. It is a true re- 
mark of Dr. Johnson’s, that “ in proportion as we consult 
our ease, we depart from happiness ;” yes, in exact propor- 
tion. It isnot necessary to be dirty, ragged, hungry, solita- 
ry, and despised, in order to be uncomfortable. A man, re- 
clining on the softest couch in the most splendid apartments 
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in the kingdom, surrounded with obsequious attendants, and 
pampered with every delicacy, may be pretty nearly as de- 
void of comfort as poor Smith in his miserable house. Few 
persons are more uneasy than they who are quite at their 
ease. 

If, then, the indulgent and pleasure-loving, had but a little 
more forethought and consideration, they would become self- 
denying out of mere selfishness ; from a conviction, that 
‘that round about” is the nearest way to happiness. 

How happy are they, who from better motives than their 
own immediate gratification, have learned to take up daily, 
the light cross; to bring every thought, word, and action, 
into holy obedience ; and who, thus reap the large benefit 
of present comfort and satisfaction, with the good hope of an 
eternai reward !—Youth’s Magazine. 


FOR THE GUARDIAN. 
THE SLANDERER. 


Sin,—lIf the thoughts which follow, should be deemed 
such as to merit some humble place in your excellent publi- 
cation, either in this or any other form, you are at liberty 
to publish them ; if not let them be buried in oblivion. 

The slanderer is one who speaksill of others. Slander is 
not only one of the most detestable but ruinous vices. The 
most frequent causes of this hateful vice are, envy and ma- 
lice. The former, however, is probably most common. 
But if it be more frequent, it is by no means less deplorable 
in its dreadful effects. Indeed, does not the world of man- 
kind suffer more from those little every day slanders which 
are excited by envy, than from all the malice that has been 
punished in the King’s bench these ten- years ? 

The tongue of a slanderer is fitly likened to that of a 
venomous serpent ; which uninjured, unprovoked, spits poi- 
son on all around. Because the first instance of evil speak- 
ing was done by Satan in the form of a serpent, when he 
entered the garden of Eden. ‘Then this arch serpent said 
to our mother Eve,—Ye shall not surely die. 
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a 
2. Because the disposition of any one given to this vicious 
habit, has so near a resemblance to that manifested by a 
serpent, that the analogy is too plain to be mistaken. , 
3. Because it is totally inconsistent and repugnant to the 
spirit of christianity which is a spirit of love to a// men ; 
and which indeed commands them to speak evil of no man. 
Yours, respectfully, H. 


ORIGIN OF PRINTING. 


Some writers have ascribed the origin of this art to the 
Kast, and affixed a very early period to its invention, parti- 
cularly P. Josius, in his Florentine History, from which Oso- 
rius and many others have embraced the same opinion. But 
these have evidently confounded the European mode of prin- 
ting with the engraved tablets, which to this day are used in 
China. The invention of these tablets has been ascribed by 
many writers even to an earlier period than the commence- 
ment of the Christian era, but it is with more probability 
assigned, by the very accurate Phil. Couplet, to the year 930. . 





The honour of having given rise to the European method | ~ 


of printing has been claimed by the cities of Haerlem, Mentz, 
and Strasburgh, and to each of these it may be ascribed ina 
qualified sense, as they made improvements upon one an- 
other. Hadrian Junius, who lived in 1588, having mention- 
ed the names of the parties from whom his information was 
derived, and that the invention of this art belonged to Lauren- 
tius, the Custos of the Cathedral at Haerlem, thus proceeds : 
* walking in a wood near the city, (as the citizens of opulence 
used to do,) Laurentius began first to cut some letters on the 
rind of a beech tree, which for fancy’s sake, being impressed 
on paper, he printed one or two lines as a specimen for his 
erand-children to follow. ‘This having happily succeeded, 
he meditated greater things, and invented a more glutinous 
writing ink, because he found the comnon ink sunk and 
spread, and then formed whole pages of wood, with letters 
cut upon them, of which sort I have seen some essays, in an 
anonymous work entitied “ Speculum nostre Solutis,” in 
which it is remarkable, that in the infancy of printing (as 
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nothing is complete in its first invention) the back sides of 
the pages were pasted together, that they might not by their 
nakedness betray their deformity. These beechen letters he 
afterwards changed for leaden ones, and these again for a mix- 
ture of tin and led (stanneas) as a less flexible and more solid 
and durable substance. A new invention never fails to en- 
gage curiosity. And when a commodity never before seen 
excited purchasers, to the advantage of the inventor, the 
admiration of the art increased, dependents were enlarged, 
and workmen multiplied. The first calamitous incident ! 
Among these was one John Faustus. ‘This man, bound by 
an oath to keep the secret of printing, when he thought 
he had learned the art of joining the letters, the meth- 
od of casting the types, and other things of that nature, taking 
the most convenient time that was possible, on christmas-eve, 
when every one was customarily employed in lustral sacrifices 
seizes the collection of types, and all the implements his 
master had got together, and with one accomplice marches 
off to Amsterdam, thence to Cologne, and at last settled at 
Mentz, as at an asylum of security, where he might go to 
work witl the tools he had stolen. It is certain, that ina 
year’s time, (1442) the Doctrinale of Alexander Galius, 
which was a grammar much used at that time, together with 
the tracts of Peter of Spain, came forth there from the same 
types as Laurentius had used at Haerlem.” 

The type thus fraudulently obtained was carried to Mentz, 
but were soon superseded by the invention of metal instead 
of wooden moulds. This forms the second great step in the 
history of the art of which the following particulars have 
been preserved. 

“‘ In 1442 the first printing press was set up at Mentz, 
and the works published were executed with wooden types 
cut after the model of those which had been stolen. But it 
was soon found that these types were not sufficiently durable, 
and attempts,were made to substitute for them cut metal types. 
The first work printed by Faustus with large cut metal types, 
was an edition ofthe Bible published in 1450 ; and a mag- 
nificent edition of the Psalter quickly followed, in the title 
page of which the publishers claim the merit of having in- 
vented the use of metal types, terming it, inventionem artif- 
¢sasam impremendi, or characternandi.” 
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THE PAPER TREE. 


The Kadsi, or paper tree, of Japan, is of the mulberry 
kind. Though it grows wild in the country, yet on account 
of its great usefulness, they transplant and cultivate it in 
several places. It grows with surprising quickness, and 
spreads its branches very far. [t affords a great quantity 
of bark, of which they make not only paper, but stuffs, 
cloth, ropes, and several other things. ‘The paper made of 
the bark of the paper tree in Japan, is stronger, of a better 
body, and whiter than that made by the Chinese. The 
manner in which this is performed, deserves a particular 
attention. | 

Every year, when the leaves of the paper tree fall off, 
the young shoots are cut into sticks about three feet long, 
and being tied up in bundles, are boiled with water till the 
bark shrinks from the wood. The sticks are then exposed 
to the air till they grow cold, and being slit open length- 
ways, the bark is taken off, dried, and carefully presefved. 
Afterward, being soaked in water, till it is soft, it is scraped, 
and the stronger bark, which is a full year’s growth, is sep- 
arated from the thinner, which covered the younger branch- 
es ; the former yielding the best and whitest paper. The 
bark being then cleansed from knots and impurities, is 
boiled in clear lye, and constantly stirred about till it becomes 
so tender, that on being slightly touched, it will separate 
into small fibres. The bark thus softenened, is washed in a 
river in sieves, and constantly stirred about with the hands, 
till it is diluted into a soft delicate, woolly substance, and 
then put upon a thick, smooth, wooden table, to be beat with 
sticks till it resembles the pulp of soaked paper. The bark 
thus prepared, is put into a narrow tub, with the slimy infu- 
sion of rice and the infusion of the oreni root, which is also 
slimy and mucous ; the whole being mixed into an uniform 
liquid substance, by stirring it with a thin reed, the sheets 
are formed one by one, by taking up this liquid substance in 
a proper mould made of bullirushes instead of wire, carefully 
laid one upon another on a table covered with a double mat, 
while a small piece of reed is put between every sheet; 
which standing out a little, serves in time to Lift them up 
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conveniently, and take them off singly. - Every heap is cov- 
ered with a small board of the same shape and size with the 
paper, on which are laid weights, which are at first small 
ones, lest the sheets, which are as yet wet and tender, should 
be pressed together into one lump ; but by degrees are 
added more and heavier, to squeeze out the water. The 
next day the weights are taken off, and the sheets lifted u 
one by one, and with the palm of the hand clapt to long 
planks, and exposed to the sun: when fully dry, they are 
taken off, laid up in heaps, pared round ; and then kept for 
use. 
[ Youth’s Magazine. 
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ILLUSTRATION OF SCRIPTURE. 


“ 4 Lodge in a Garden of Cucumbers.”’—Isa. i. 8. 


“ T never,” observed a Christian traveller, “ pass the vil- 
lage of Sandy, without being reminded of that passage, (Isa. 


i, 8.) “ The daughter of ‘Zion is left as a lodge in a garden of 
cucumbers.’ 

Sandy isa village of Bedfordshire, where large quantities 
of cucumbers are grown, for the purpose of supplying the 
London markets. Many acresof ground are devoted to the 
cultivation of this cooling fruit. At the present season of the 
year the whole village presents a scene of cheerful bustle : 
the fields are covered with the thick wooly leaves of sober 
green, and enlivened with the bright yellow blossoms. Many 
hands are employed in gathering the fruit as it attains the 
proper growth, and some in packing it in baskets for con- 
veyance. ‘This operation is carried on in slightly construct- 
ed huts, erected -for a temporary residence of the persons who 
take care of the plantation, where their tools are deposited, 
and where the labourers take their refreshments. But as the 
morning and evening chills of autumn come on, the leaves 
shrink, the blossoms fall, and the remaining fruit becomes 
stinted in its growth. The first frost entirely cuts off 
the plants; they lay extended on the field, ard are 
dug in for manure: the bustle of the year is over; for seve- 
ral months the field presents a dreary waste ; the hut is de- 
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serted ; and if the ravages of winter do not entirely dislodge 
its frail supporters, it stands an image of solitude and deso- 
lation. 

Such were the circumstances under which the prophet 
{saiah contemplated the “daughter of Zion.” The people 
of Israel had been highly exalted both in their national mer- 
cies and religious privileges: but they were very ungrateful 
and rebellious ; they abused the mercies of God, and were 
not humbled by his chastisements, nor did they turn at his 
reproofs ; therefore God sent on them heavy judgments ; 
their kingdom was almost ruimed, and their church almost 
extinct. ~ Canaan, the glory of all lands, Lion, the } joy of the 
whole earth, became by sin both a reproach and a ruin; de- 
serted, exposed, and desolate, as a hut or lodge, which, when 
the season is over, no one inhabits, or visits, or takes any 
care of. 

Children ,—this illustration of Scripture is not without a 
practical improvement for you. Now is your day of mercy 
and prosperity: you have the blessed Bible easy to be pro- 
cured—kind teachers willing to instruct you—the house of 
God open to you—and the blessed God himself inviting you 
to give him your hearts. These are great privileges ; take 
care that you do not sin away your mercies like as the Jews 
did, and become desolate, like a forsaken “ lodge in a garden . 
of cucumbers.” Some Sunday School children have been 
brought into circumstances, when they would have given al! 
they “possessed for the instructions and opportunities they 
once despised. 

Let Zion be dear to your hearts : in the day of prosperity, 
when spiritual blessings are abundant, be diligent to reap 
your share; and if you should live to see Zion languishing 
and desolate, still remember that she is not forsaken of her 
God ; that with all her imperfections she is infinitely better 
than the world that lieth in wickedness; and a share in her 
sorrows is a better portion than the worldling’s joys. May 
it be the happiness of the church to see that many of the ris- 
ing generation “ take pleasure in her stones, and favour ihe 
dust thereof :”’ then may we indulge the hope, that the Lord 
will “arise, and have mercy on Zion; for the time to favour 
her, yea, the set time, is come. He ‘will regard the prayer 
of the destitute, and not despise their prayer. This shal! 
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be written for the generation to come ; and the people whieh 
shall be created shall praise the Lord.” 


‘In answer to our fervent cries, 
Give us to see thy church arise: 
Or, if that blessing seem too great, 
Give us to mourn her low estate.’ 


FOR THE GUARDIAN. 
LETTER OF A PARENT TO HIS CHILDREN, 


My Dear CuHILpren, 
I have endeavoured to give you some idea of the 
character of God, that he is wise, and good, that you must 
give account to him for all your thoughts and words and 
actions ; feeling this, you must be sensible that you offend 
him every day, and that nothing but his preat love would 
have contrived a way in which we might be reconciled to 
him. I have endeavoured to make you understand that 
Jesus Christ died for sinners, even for such little children as 
you. But it is nothing to you that Christ died that sinners 
might be pardoned, if you merely repeat this in your cate- 
chism without believing or caring any thing about it. I 
vould have you think how you should feel, if God whe 
knows all that you have done, and from whom you can con- 
ceal nothing, not a single word, nor a single thought, should 
now call you into his presence, (and children as young and 
younger than you, die and go to judgment.) Isay what if 
you should be called now to give account to God for all that 
es have done and said, would you not feel that you deserv- 
d that God should be angry with you, that you had not 
towed him so well, as so good a God deserved to be loved, 
and that he should say depart from me ye who have not 
‘obeyed my commands ? Now suppose when God was about 
to cast you away, Jesus Christ should say to God, I will 
suffer thy wrath, and make this child holy and happy, would 
‘you not love him ? 
Jesus Christ came into this world, led a very painful life, 
suffered much from wicked men, and at length permitted 
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them to put him to a painful death, that all who will be 
sorry for their sins, and believe in him as the Saviour of 
sinners, might be reconiled to God, made holy here, and 
happy hereafter. You have, my dear children, hearts ot 
unbelief, which do not love God ; when you feel this, that 
you are sinners, you will say, what must I do to be saved > 
You must go to God, and ask him for Christ’s sake, to give 
you a new heart, which will lead you to love and obey him. 
Thea you will hate to sin, you will not do any thing which 
shall displease God ; and whenever you feel that you have 
offended him, you will be sorry for it, and not rest till you 
have confessed your sin, and begged him for Christ’s sake to 
forgive you—you will ever present all your petitions in his 
name, feeling that it is only on his account God looks on 
you in mercy. 


“{ CAN QUIT WHEN I CHOOSE.” 


These few words have perhaps done more mischief in 
the world than can be conceived. Youths, just entering 
the threshold of life with the bright anticipations of their 
friends allured by the syren pleasure, with the sparkling cup © 
sn her hand, although sensible of the dark abyss yawning 
at their feet, too often stifle the disagreeable monitions of 
conscience and friends, with this sophistical and false con- 
solation: “I can quit when I choose.” Alas! link by 
link, is the chain forging, which soon is to bind such unfortu- 
nate youths, and bid defiance to their noblest resolutions. 
‘Too true was the assertion of Lord Bacon, that “all thie 
crimes in the earth do not destroy so many of the human 
race, nor alienate so much property, as drunkenness.” It 
expels reason—drowns the memory—is tlie beggar’s com- 
panion—and the true and only cause of the vast increase ot 
crime in the world. ‘There is certainly no character which 
appears so despicable and destructive as that of a drunkard ; 
he displays every little spot in his soul in its utmost deform- 
ity. When once the youth becomes a devotee at the shrine of 
Bacchus, and fond of his libations, it is time for him to think. 
Let him not lull his conscience with the delusive idea of 
‘quiting when he chooses,’ but take a noble and firm stand, 
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irom that moment, to cease indulging in his cup, and shut 
those cemeteries of morals and reputation with which our city 
unhappily abounds. Drunkenness, that fell destroyer of 
mind and morals, has elicited the exhortation of the preach- 
er—the pen of the moralists—the war of the physician—the 
pleadings of wife and children with tears in their eyes—the 
remonstration of parent—and the yawning of the grave—but 
all will not do. It has reached an awful, and alarming 
height—it daily increases. It is known to require an extra- 
ordinary and noble firmness of heart to resist its blandish- 
ment and allurements. Is it then the temptation you are so 
easily to withstand, and the habits you are to “ quit when 
you choose ?”—Ah |! no—my dear young friends hearken 
tomy advice ; when the seductive goblet is offered to your 
ips think not you will once more sip the liquid poison, 
because you “can quit when you choose,” but consider 
that, that cup may probably be one that will establish that 
habit with you, which you will never be able thereafter to 
conquer, and dash the proffered cup with indignation to the 
ground. | Baltimore Morning Chronicle. 


Religious Kutelliqeiee. 


REVIVALS OF RELIGION. 





A letter from Rev. J. Parsons to the Editor of the Chris- 
Gan Watchman, (Dec. 27,) states that the revival in Cole- 
rain, Mass. is apparently on the increase, and that about 40 
have become hopefully pious. He observes, also, that, “ the 
Lord is doing a great work in the neighbouring town of 
Heath,—where, as well as in Colerain, the religious atten- 
tion is increasing.” 


A revival has just commenced in Sheldon, New York. 
Between twenty and thirty are inquiring what they shall do to 
be saved ; and eight or ten rejoicing in hope. 


There has a recent revival of much promise commenced 
in Haverhill, '\. Hf. When we received our latest informa- 
tion, about twenty five were indulging hopes, and others 
were In distress. 
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A ereat work has for some time prevailed at Flemingsburg, 
Ky. so that sixty hopeful subjects of grace, for the first time 
sat down at the table of the Lord. 


The Evangelical Monitor of Jan. 18th, says “ a very 
interesting revival has prevailed in Barnard in this State for 
several months past. In November, 27 were added to the 
Congregational church, and it is expected 35 will be admit- 
ted on the morrow, and it is thought that about 20 more 
intend to join the same church. Making in all about 80. 

In addition to the above, the Methodists say that in Bar- 
nard and the adjoining towns, they have received 175 per- 
sons on probation, and that nearly or quite 100 more may 
be reckoned as subjects of the work, who have not united 
with any church.” 


it is stated that a revival has commenced in Boston. 
‘Che particulars we have not learnt. 


‘The Minister of Ashby, Mass. communicated for the Bos- 
ton Recorder, an account of a revival with which they had_ 
been favoured. The fruits were found in the addition of 
more than fifty to the church. 


An extensive revival is said to have taken place in New. 
Bedford, Mass. 


The work at Carlisle has triumphed gloriously. 


CEYLON MISSION. 


The Missionaries at this station have forwarded to the 
Board, a minute and connected account of Daniel Smead, a 
native of Malabar, and Miranda Safford ; their conversion, 
their manner of life before and afterwards, and their mar- 
riage. This is a very interesting document to the friends 
of missions, who are anxiously waiting the progress of the 
blessed gospel among the benighted, and longing to see their 
fellow beings who are held in bondage by such debasing su- 
perstition and ignorance, loosed and brought forward te 
rational enjoyment and christian knowledge. ‘The particu- 
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lars in Smead’s history, though very interesting, are too nu- 
merous for an entire insertion. He was about 19, and 
though of high cast, lived in Mr. Richard’s family as an hired 
man. At first he was inclined to intemperance and othe 
gross vices, but soon he expressed a wish to learn to read 
and write, and gained time, by diligence, to attend schools 
once every day. In the fore part of the year 1821, he 
became anxious for his soul, and sought every measure of 
religious instruction. In March, he gave some evidence of 
evangelical faith in Christ. One favourable evidence was 
the great concern he expressed upon the occasion of his 
father’s death, and other near relatives. ‘Their having lived 
and died in idolatry, and ignorance of Christ afflicted him 
very much. Being very sick and distressed, the genuineness 
ofhis change was evinced by his temper of mind. The 
notice of all who knew him was attracted. From the time 
of his conversior. to the truth, he wasregardless of cast, that 
chain which isso rivited upon the poor heathen ; and he was 
active in enlightening the minds of others upon the subject. 
To the acquisition of property he manifested indifference ; 
and was so attached to Mr. Richard’s family and religious 
privileges, that when his services became unnecessary, 
he proposed continuing for his food and clothing. Mr. 
Richards retained him affording his usual wages. As he be- 
came more interested in the subject of chri istianity, he fre- 
quently expressed a wish to bind himself to Mr. R. for life, 
requesting him to watch over him, reprove him when neces- 
sary and control him in all his affairs. He was told by 
his uncle that his father had left him a large sum of money, 
but that he could not inherit it without going home, &c. 
But Smead feared there was a plan laid to withdraw him 
from the missionaries, chose to risque the loss of his proper- 
ty rather than trust himself with them. When his uncle re- 
buked and reproached him for becoming a christian, Smead 
earnestly warned and intreated him to leave the worship of 
idols, and receive the true religion. His uncle persevered 
in trying to persuade him to return, but Smead was firm 
until he had made an open profession of religion; when he 
thought he might visit his friends with more safety. He 
carried much benevolence. He wished to give monthly 
the Bible Society, a sum equal to one seventh part of his 
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wages, but was persuaded by the missionaries to reduce his 
subscription.—A fter repeatedly expressing a wish to join the 
church, he was admitted with Miranda Safford and Mary 
Bor, on chrismas day, 1821. His conduct since has been 
satisfactory. 

Before his hopeful piety he accepted the proposals of a 
reputable heathen to marry his daughter, but after the sub- 
ject of the christian religion began to interest him, he became 
indifferent to the connection. The difference between the 
girls in the missionaries boarding school, and the heathen 
girls, attracted his attention; and as he felt under no obli- 
gations to the man who had offered him his daughter (the 
cirls in such cases having no voice) he relinquished all con- 
cern with it, and turned his attention to Miranda Safford, 
the oldest girl in the school. Miranda had distinguished 
herself in school, and by the blessing of God was awakened 
to a concern for her soul, gave pleasing evidence of a saving 
change, and was recived to the church. 


“On the subject of Smead’s marriage to Miranda, his 
attachment to the cause of Christ, as well as to his intend- 
ed partner, was put to a severe test. He is of the Vellale 
cast, which, on this island, is inferior only to the cast of ” 
Brahmins. Miranda is comparatively of low cast ; so low, 
that those of the highest cast of natives, do not eat with those 
of her cast. In case of his marrying Miranda, he did not 
expect to receive as dowry more than half the sum, which 
he would have received if he had complied with the propo- . 
sals made to him at Jaffna. 

These obstacles, which at first appeared formidable, and 
in most cases would have been insurmountable, were at 
length overcome. 

On the 3d of April, he and Miranda were married in the 
church by the Rev. Christian David, in the presence of 
about 150 natives. Previously to the marriage ceremonies, 
Mr. David preached from Heb. xiii, 4. After the service 
in the church, a number of persons, who had been invited, 
friends of the bride and bridegroom, partook of a feast pro- 
vided for the occasion on our premises. At this time, seve- 
ral persons of high cast, ate for the first time, on land occu- 
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pied by christians ; and respectable men of different casts, 
who, according to the customs of the country, do not eat at 
each other’s house, were brought together at this feast. The 
men were accommodated in one building, and the women in 
another. When it was suggested to the man, who superin- 
tended the business, that both should eat together, he assured 
us, that if we made such a proposal all the guests would 
leave. 

Immediately after the feast, the bridegroom and bride 
went to her father’s house, accompanied by their friends. 
When it was proposed to some of the Vellale cast, who had 
been at the feast, to go with them, they consented, on con- 
dition that they should not be urged to eat at their friend’s 
house. For though they consented to eat with those of her 
cast, here at the station, they could not do it in other places. 

After spending a few day’s at her father’s house, Smead 
and Miranda returned, and now live in a building in our 
premises. While absent, they commenced the practice, 
which they still continue, of reading the scriptures morning 
and evening, and of uniting in family prayer. They also 
conversed freely with their friends, several of whom attend- 
ed church on the following Sabbath. A little girl of the 
Vellale cast from that village, has lately been received into 
our boarding school; and two others have been proposed 
to us for admission, whom we shall probably receive. Smead 
has several times visited his wife’s relatives for the purpose 
of making known to them the christian religion. Some of 
them are induced to receive information on the subject, and 
thus encourage us to use further means for instructing them. 
Smead and Miranda are in the habit of eating together. ‘This 
is an innovation, which surprises all, and gives offence to 
many, evcn to her own relatives. It is considered by the 
people an intolerabie thing, that a woman should eat with 
her husband. Even the Roman Catholics of high cast, do 
not so far depart from the custom of the country. 

The heathen seem to think, that our religion is indeed 
calculated to turn the world upside down. ‘The minds of 
those in our boarding school and of others, who daily notice 
in what manner missionaries live together as families, are 
gradually prepared for some of those changes in the state of 
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society, which we wish to introduce. In consequence of 
the innovations, which have already been made, many are 
inclined to the belief, that there will be a universal change 
in the religion and customs of the people. 





Extracts from a letter written by a female Missionary 
at Dwight, Arkansaw Territory, to her nephew, 12 years 
old. 


My DearS 

Your affectionate letter sent by the post, was duly 
received, and three days since my heart was made glad by 
the reception of another. For these letters I would gladly 
repay you double; for they are more precious than I can 
describe. I have read them often, but never without the 
tenderest emotions. Living with you during the helpless 
period of infancy and childhood has endeared you to my 
heart, and nothing can ever erase or diminish my love (which 
is next to maternal) for you and your sisters—for whom 1 
have toiled and for whom I have and still do pray. 





I rejoice to see your improvement in writing and compo-— 


sition, and to learn that you make good progress in study. 
Continue, my dear boy, to be diligent and industrious when 
at work; persevering in your studies, obedient and respectful 
to your instructors and superiors ; but particularly obey your 
parents in all things, for this is well pleasing in the sight of 
God. Be affectionate to your little sisters, and render them 
every kind attention in your power :—In a word, do good to 
all as you have opportunity ; this isthe way to gain the esteem 
of those with whom we have intercouse. Become good, my 
dear 8S. and then you will not only have the approbation 
of men, but of God Himself. For this your parents and 
friends are daily praying, and for this you must pray your- 
self. Jam much gratified with the deep interest you ex- 
press for our little heathen children, and rejoice that you are 
willing to devote a part of your time to the cultivation of a lit- 
tle missionary plot to aid the great and good work of 
sending them the means of becoming acquainted with 
the true God and civilized life. Continue your efforts 
te do good, and may they meet the acceptance of Christ, 
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who shall stand over against the treasury. You express a 
wish to see our family of Indian children, our log houses, &c. 
Could you be transported while asleep from the neat little 
vale of M to Dwight Hill, what would be your surprise 
on awaking, instead of elegant buildings, cultivated fields, 

and luxuriant orchards and gardens, you would discover 
a few low roofed log cabins, with cloth windows, or 
none at all, except a small hole cut through the logs, two 

corn fields, and all else as far as sight can reach, one contin- 
ued wilderness. ‘To you it would be a picturesque and nove! 
sight. Where, too, at evening you would see our group of 
tawny boys, running, jumping, dancing, and singing their 
Cherokee songs around a large fire—(this is their usual 
amusement.) This scene would be highly amusing to you, 
no doubt, till the recollection occurred that it was the effect 
of heathenism and ignorance. ‘These dear children, though 
active, docile and teachable, and possessing, many of them, 
fine dispositions, are still heathen, ignorant of God and the 
worth of the soul; but from this state of degradation they 
are just beginning to emerge, and will, I trust, soon become 


lights amidst the surrounding darkness, and will be prepared 
to shine as suns in the kingdom »f heaven for ever. ‘They 
need more—they need many teachers ; for they have every 
thing to learn, and few, very few to instruct them. Prepare 
yourself, dear 5. for usefulness at home or abroad, as Prov- 
idence may guide you, and make the daily inquiry, how can. 


I do the most good ? 


oe 


ANECDOTES. 
THE ROMAN SERVANT. 


A Roman servant knowing that his master was souglit 
for to be put to death, clothed himself in his master’s gar- 
ments that he might be taken for him, and so he was put to 
death in his stead ; in memory whereof, his master caused 
his statue of brass to be erected, as a monument of gratitude 
for the poor servant’s fidelity and affection. What monu- 
ment then should Christians erect for Jesus Christ, who 
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when we lay condemned to eternal death, descended to our 
mortal wature, and died for us men and for our salvation. 
For agood man some would even dare to die, and greater 
love than this cannot be shewn, than that a man should lay 
down his life for a friend ; but behold herein God manifest- 
eth and commendeth his love to us, that while we were 
yet sinners yea enemies, Christ died for us. 


CONSCIENCE IN A HEATHEN. 


A follower of Pithagoras had bought a pair of shoes from 
a cobler, for which he promised to pay him on a future day. 
On that day he took the money, but finding the cobler had 
died in the interim, returned, secretly rejoicing that he could 
retain the money and get a pair of shoes for nothing. His 
conscience however, says Seneca, would allow him no rest, 
till taking up the money, he went back tothe cobler’s shop, 
and casting in the money, said, “ Go thy ways, for though 
he is dead to all the world besides, yet he is alive to me.” 


JUVENILE SELF DENIAL. 


If the money which is often spent in idle superfluities were 
devoted to benevolent purposes, what a quantity of human 
misery might be alleviated. “ Passing through one of the 
streets of London,” says a friend, “ | observed a well-dress- 
ed girl, apparently not more than fourteen years of age, just 
entering a pastry-cook’s shop; at that very moment a 
wretched old womaa solicited charity, and the young lady 
no sooner cast her eyes upon her, than giving her the money 
she intended to spend, she exclaimed, ‘ That is better, and 
darted out of sight in an instant.”” Youthful reader go thou 
and do likewise. 
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Poetry. 


POETRY. 
TO-MORROW. 
Composed on reading a Poemin the Youths’ Magazine for 


June, entitled ““ Evening Thoughts,” concluding with “To 
Mornow STILL 18 MINE!” 


Who says “ To-morrow still is mine ?” 
As if his eyes could neer 

Through the thick mists of future time, 
And trace out life’s career : 

To-morrow ! stranger, it may be 

A phantom never grasp’d by thee. 


How canst thou tell To-morrow’s sun 
Shall shine around thy path ? 
Thy mortal work may then be done, 
And thou may’st sleep in death. 
O! say notthen, “'To-morrow’s mine—” 
The present hour alone is thine. 


Hast thou not seen the eager child 
The butterfly pursue ? 

He almost grasp’d it—as he smiled, 
It vanished from his view. 

And, O! has not To-morrow seem’d, 

To some, as near—yet never beam’d! 


Where is To-morrow ? hidden deep 
Fiom.buman ear or eye ; 

And, who shiali smile or who shall weep 
No mortal may descry. 

And he that lives upon To. morrow, 

Shall often drink the cup of sorrow. 


But, should To-morrow never rise, 
What other scenes would meet thee ? 
Were earth to vanish from thy eyes, 
Would heaven’s bright splendours greet thee ? 
O ! then, it matters not to thee, 
Ev’n should * To-morrow” never be. 


[ Youths’ Mag. 





